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I AST hours of a desper- ; 

ate defence are being 
recalled by an archaeologi¬ 
cal expedition to Masada, 
just east of the Dead Sea. 

In a bare rock landscape, 
dead as the surface of the 
Moon, and in terrible heat, the 
ruins of the hill-top palace- 
fortress built by Herod, King 
of Judea (37-4 BC) arc being 
both dug up and built up. 


Last Stand 

s 

Masada was the scene of \ 
the last stand of the Jewish ? 
army which rose against its 
Roman rulers in AD 66. 
Jewish troops surprised the 
place and massacred the 
Roman garrison and occupied 
it themselves. But in the year 
70 Jerusalem fell, the rebellion 
collapsed, and only Masada \ 
remained free. 

Rome sent crack troops, the 
10th Legion, to the scene. 
Except for the reservoirs in the 
fort, the area was completely 
dry, so the Roman commander 
organised a slave-borne supply 
from elsewhere. He also built 
a siege wall round Masada to 
prevent anyone escaping, and 
set up camps for his men. 


Armoured Tower 


Then he built a huge earth 
ramp, edged with logs, right 
up to the top of the battle¬ 
ments (it remains to this day, 
even the logs, too, in this dry 
climate). The ramp was 
surfaced with stones, and a 
great armoured tower was 
built at the top. Inside, his 
men swung a battering ram to 
peck a huge hole in the wall, 
while archers swept the wall- 
top with arrows. Big catapults 
kept up a hail of heavy stones 
from below. 

Then came the final assault. 
But the Jewish garrison fore¬ 
stalled their attackers by 
killing first their own women 
and children and then each 
other, in one desperate suicide 
pact of 960 souls. 
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OLD BONES AT WESTMINSTER! 


When you said a last goodbye 
to Christmas turkey by boiling its 
bones for soup, you threw the 
bones into the dustbin. 

But our forefathers didn't have 
a dustbin and just threw their 
bones in the gutter, or—in the case 
of big houses, castles and palaces 
—buried them in the garden. 

When the sites of places like 
the Roman fort at Rceulver. Kent, 
or Henry VIII's long-vanished 
palace at Nonsuch, near Ewell. 
Surrey, are dug up by archaeolo¬ 
gists. they usually find big collec¬ 


tions of bones from the joints 
eaten centuries ago. 

At the Passmore Edwards 
Museum, West Ham, over 10,000 
such bones have been collected— 
bones from beef, mutton, pork 
and game—for careful examina¬ 
tion with regard to our forbears’ 
eating habits. 

Charles I. it seems, sometimes 
treated important guests to joints 
of Highland cattle instead of 
ordinary beef. Their horns have 
been found with the bones at a 
site in Westminster. 


DAVE 

BEATS 

THE 

BEATLES ! 


They made it! THE 
DAVE CLARK FIVE 
toppled the fabulous 
Beatles, reaching 
No. I in the Hit 
Parade with their 
tingling Tottenham 
tune GLAD ALL 
OVER. These Beatle- 
beaters have broken 
the Merseyside pop- 
poll monopoly. 

Here we see Dave, 
a great milk drinker, 
with some of his fans. 



YOUTH IN THE 
CHURCH 

A Youth Council of Churches 
has been set up in the Stafford¬ 
shire town of Smethwick. Its 
object is to bring together the 
young people and older genera¬ 
tions by co-operating with the 
Adult Council of Churches. 

Its chairman is 20-ycar-old Miss 
Giil of the Methodist church, who 
hopes that each of Smethwick’s 21 
churches will have a representative, 
aged between 15 and 25. serving 
on this inter-denominational Youth 
Council. 


ENGINEER 

ARTIST 

If you are taking up engineering 
as a career, note what Sir 
Christopher Hinton, Generating 
Board Chairman has to say. 

"Parents and teachers should be 
made to realise that engineering is 
one of the most distinguished of 
the arts—and they should be told 
that design is the highest form of 
that art.” 

Designing a new machine needs 
as much inspiration as composing 
a symphony, painting a picture, or 
writing a poem. 





Also 


O BELFAST : International rugby, O EVERYWHERE : Burns Night Cele- 
Northern Ireland v. New Zealand, brations, 25th January (Birthday of 
25th January. Scottish poet Robert Burns, in 1759) 

Q HEREFORD r Herd-book Society’s Bull Show, 27th-28th January. 


BRITAIN NEAR 
THE TOP FOR 
TOURISTS 

Most of us are now looking 
forwaid to that special summer 
holiday, either at home or abroad. 
Britain as a holiday country came 
into the news the other day. 

The Treasury report for 1962 
showed that the tourist industry 
is now one of Britain's biggest 
money-earners. In that year there 
were 1.956.000 visitors, who spent 
£194,000.000. In addition, almost 
£100,000,000 came from travel 
arrangements and “hidden” items, 
such as the sale of cars. 

Surprisingly, the tourist industry 
is now Britain’s biggest dollar 
earner. In 1962 it brought in more 
dollars than our export of aircraft 
and motor vehicles together! 

Now the United Kingdom has 
the third biggest tourist industry 
in Western Europe. 

MORE FOR 
ESPERANTO 

There was a 25 per cent, increase 
in membership of the Society of 
British Esperantist Teachers in the 
year 1962-63. During that year, 
1,300 pupils learnt Esperanto in 29 
schools and colleges. 

These figures come from the 
Society’s annual report, which also 
revealed that the language was 
being taught in a dozen primary 
schools. 

But it was uot only in Britain 
that the teaching of Esperanto 
spread; world figures have risen to 
16.000 pupils in 563 schools in 32 
countries. 
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LJOW many of you have heard your mother or father 
■* say, “ I wish I’d had your chances when I was 
young ! ” ? Lots of parents do say this, and it’s very 
boring of them. 

At the same time it’s 
true. Young people now¬ 
adays have a much better 
time both in school and out 
of it than they did twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

Something which has 
developed out of all recog¬ 
nition during this period is 
the youth club. Not so 
very long ago the typical 
youth club was a hut 
equipped with a table- 
tennis table and one-and- 
a-half pairs of boxing 
gloves. Now ? Well, to 
see what 
they’re 
like today, 
you ’ v e 
only got 
to look at 
pages six 
and seven 
of this 
issue. 

(They’ve also increased 
enormously in number.) 

Youth clubs are particu¬ 
larly useful for “ bridging 
the gap ” when you leave 
school. If you just leave 
and go straight into a job, 
you may miss the compan¬ 
ionable life of school very 
badly. This won’t happen 
if you join a club. 




Sir John Hunt, President of 
the National Association of 
Youth Clubs. Left : The 
Association’s emblem. 

A thing I myself admire 
about present-day youth 
clubs is that their members 
not only enjoy themselves, 
but also do such good and 
useful things as helping in 
hospitals, visiting old 
people, and so on. 

An organisation which 
enables you to have fun 
and help others can’t have 
much wrong with it 1 

Ike Ecktw 
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KNOW YOUR. MEWS 


DANGEROUS DIVISION 



Since the war the world has split politically into two parts— 
East and West. Now each of those two parts is splitting. 

The Communist EAST is torn 


by the great argument (see C N 
2nd November) between Russia 
and China about relations with the 
West. The quarrel has produced 
recent signs of a “thaw” between 
Russia and the West. 

But the very prospect of an 
easing of tension has created 
stresses in the WEST. And the 
political “ core ” of the West is 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation). 


-By our- 


Special Correspondent 


This is briefly how the Western 
split has come about: 

Britain was the first Western 
country to spot the possibility of 
the “thaw” with Russia in 1959, 
but her first attempts to take 
advantage of it were opposed by 
her main allies. As a result a 
Geneva conference on Berlin and 


Germany, held at Geneva in 1959, 
came to nothing. 

When an East-West “ Summit ” 
meeting in Paris in 1960 got 
nowhere, the fault was not 
Britain’s. Western Germany, then 
led by the ageing Dr. Adenauer, 
suspected that Russia meant to 
swallow her up by “peaceful” 
means. And the United States 
shied off coming to terms with a 
Communist power that threatened 
to “ bury ” capitalism. France, 
under General de Gaulle, wished 
to recapture her grandeur, which 



The NATO emblem dominates a conference at the organisation’s 
headquarters in Paris 



MEMBERS 
OF NATO: 


I CANADA, I USA, 3 ICELAND. A UK, 5 PORTUGAL, i THE 
BENELUX COUNTRIES, 7 FRANCE. 8 WEST GERMANY, 9 ITALY. 
10 GREECE, II TURKEY, II DENMARK. 13 NORWAY. 


she had lost in the bitter humilia¬ 
tion of her defeat by Nazi Ger¬ 
many in 1940. 

The split in the West is now due 
mainly to the stubbornness of 
President de Gaulle. He believes 
that: 

1. The West should make no 
offer to the East, but just sit back 
and wait for Russia and China to 
draw further apart. 

2. France must be a nuclear 
power, and therefore must make 
her own H-bombs. (For this reason 
de Gaulle refused to sign last 
year’s treaty banning nuclear tests.) 

3. In defence matters generally, 
France should “go it alone,” 
instead of co-operating fully in the 
North Atlantic alliance. 

Finally, President de Gaulle has 
kept Britain out of the six-nation 
European Common Market. He 
has done this because he believes 
other countries would follow 
Britain into the Common Market; 


that such a movement would lead 
to an “Atlantic market "dominated 
by America —and France would 
lose her leadership. 

Britain now has only one option. 
She must remain faithful to the 
NATO alliance in the hope that 
in time France will swing back. 

New Leaders 

The present exchange of visits 
between the new Western leaders— 
President Johnson (United States), 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard (Germany) 
and Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
(Britain)—is really an attempt to 
keep the NATO alliance moving 
on an even keel. 

But it is not going to be an easy 
job. The Western system of “col¬ 
lective security” is only 15 years 
old. 

If President de Gaulle wishes to 
withdraw, the rest of the Allies 
must combine to do the best they 
can. 


Advertiser’s Announcement 
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UNDERTHEROOF—OUT OFTHESNOW 


MOVING A 
CHURCH 

The 350-year-old church which 
stood in a Russian village was 
moved the other day—nave, altar, 
and steeple. 

Log-built, and without a single 
nail used in its construction, the 
church was an architectural joy. 
But it stood on piles in a valley 
which was subject to flooding. 

To save it from eventual 
destruction, the church was care¬ 
fully taken up and carried a few 
miles to an open-air museum of 
wooden buildings. 

PEACE TUSKS 

The United Nations has been 
given a number of pigs’ tusks— 
as a peace offering. 

The gift was from the people 
of Kangarua, a village some 220 
miles from Port Moresby, capital 
of Papua-New Guinea, a territory 
administered by Australia. In a 
letter accompanying the tusks a 
village elder explained that “in 
olden days our people used to 
fight one another. To stop them 
from fighting any more they used 
to exchange pigs’ tusks.” 

There are countries today which 
arc much in need of pigs’ tusks. 



This road, roofed against snowfalls, is the approach to the new 
Great St. Bernard Tunnel under the Alps, which enables cars to 
cross the Swiss-ltalian frontier at all times of the year. The 
tunnel saves a long climb over the 8,000-foot St. Bernard Pass, 
famous for its monastery and its dogs. It is nearly 4 miles long. 


ICE-SEA TRAVEL 
IN ANTARCTICA 

A new type of amphibious 
craft is to be tried out by British 
research workers in the Antarctic. 
It can be used on pack ice which 
may break up. If this happens 
the vehicle can “swim.” 

The vehicle consists of an air¬ 
craft fuselage mounted on skis 
and driven by rear airscrews. It is 
steered by moving the front skis. 

The vehicle is capable of 100 
miles an hour on ice, and the 
problem facing the scientists is 
how to keep its speed down to a 
safe 20 m.p.h. 

HIGHWAY JAM 

The 4,800-mile-long Trans- 
Canada Highway, opened last 
year, is already experiencing 
traffic jams. It may be necessary 
to build a second highway and to 
widen parts of the existing one. 


SEEING THE 
STARS 

To interest young people having 
their eyes tested, oculists in New 
York have replaced the con¬ 
ventional letters of different 
sizes on the wall by silhouettes, 
graduated in size, of such popular 
characters as Ray Charles, Nat 
King Cole, Elvis Presley. Errol 
Garner, and others. 


HIS FAMILY OF 600 MILLION 



brings joa 2 wondertul 

new picture ^stones- 




No. 61 SUE IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 

How Sue and the Happy 
Days family win a wonder¬ 
ful prize — a stay at a 
famous winter sports hotel 
in Scotland which turns 
out to be a holiday they 
will never forget. 

also No. 62 SALLY’S 
BACK-STREET BALLET 



GET BOTH THESE JOLLY BOOKS NOW-PRICE V- EACH 


The United Nations Children’s 
Fund (Unicef) is now meeting in 
Bangkok, capital of Thailand, to 
discuss the problem of the world’s 
children, particularly those in 
under-developed countries. 

Unicef aid is only given when 
a country asks for it; yet last year 
there were more than 500 projects 
concerned with the welfare of 
children. 

Britain's representative at the 
Bangkok meeting is Sir Herbert 
Broadley, a ceaseless worker on 

| SMALLER U S A j 

j The United Stales is • 

■ smaller—by exactly 437 acres. ; 
; For a century Ihere has : 
5 been dispute over this little • 

• parcel of land, which lies ■ 

; between llie Texan town of : 

■ ■ 

: El Paso and Cuidad Juarez, ' 

■ on (be Mexican border. The ■ 

; other day President Johnson : 
( t • 

• signed an agreement which ■ 

• gave the land—on which ■ 
; 12,000 people live—to : 

: Mexico. J 

■ ■ 

■ Thus another border inci- ■ 

■ dent reached a peaceful : 

: conclusion. : 


ACCIDENT-FREE 

DAY 

New Zealand is proposing to 
make 1st May this year an 
accident-free day, and everyone 
has been asked to help. 

The Dominion is following 
the example of Sweden. When an 
accident-free day was proclaimed 
there, accident figures not only 
dropped during the month before, 
but remained low for a month 
afterwards, while on the day itself 
no serious accident was reported. 

MINERVA BAND 

Our apologies to the members of 
the Minerva Marching Band, 
featured in the issue of nth Jan¬ 
uary. They, of course, come from 
Chigwell, not Chingford. 


behalf of children everywhere. He 
always refers to “his family of 
600 million children.” But he 
points out that at present Unicef 
is able to help “about 67 million, 
only a little more than one-tenth 
of those in need.” 

This means that only one needy 
child in ten can expect help. The 
120 nations now meeting in 
Bangkok have a long. long way to 
go—and they must move quickly 
if the future of much of the world 
is to be assured. 

SUNFLOWER 

GIANT 

Swedish scientists, by exposing 
sunflower seed to atomic radiation, 
have made a plant grow to the 
enormous height of nearly 11 + 
feet. 

They put the seed in a leaden 
compartment—to protect them¬ 
selves from radioactivity—and 
subjected it to radioactive rays for 
a week. Then they planted it 
against a wall outside. Four non- 
radiated seeds planted with it 
grew only to the normal height of 
about five feet. 



Return from Jupiter 

Russian scientists claim to 
have sent signals to Jupiter and 
then recorded them as they 
bounced back to Earth. The 
720-million-mile journey to 
Jupiter and back took the signals 
66 minutes. 

Northern Ireland has 18 post- 
women, some with more than 20 
years’ service. 

English Training 

Swedish travellers on a morn¬ 
ing train from Uppsala to Stock¬ 
holm (the capital) can now take 
English language lessons. 
Arranged by Uppsala University, 
the lessons are given in a special 
coach during the 40-mile journey. 

Nigeria is to spend £30,000,000 
on a six-year agricultural scheme. 

No Smoking 

A new French decree makes it 
an offence to run a vehicle which 
emits excessive exhaust fumes. 

A hydro-electric power station 
with an output of 50,000 kilowatts 
is to be built near Pnom Penh, 
capital of Cambodia. 

Pearly Princess 

A young Japanese “ Princess 
of Cultured Pearls,” who has 
been touring Europe representing 
her country’s pearling industry, 
carried on her dresses pearls 
worth nearly £66,000. 

Israel’s entire telephone system 
is now automatically operated. 
It is the tenth country in the 
world to have a complete dialling 
system . 1 

Australia’s Northern Territory 
now has some 18,600 full-blooded 
Aborigines, an increase of more 
than 1,600 in the past seven 
years. 


NOUVELLES DE FRANCE 

4ih January winner : Katherine 
C. Monaghan, 41 Muircml 
Road, Stirling, Scotland. 


Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Large 

scavenging bird. 

5 Famous Scottish 
bridge. 8 Nothing. 
9 Bestowed. 10 Wrath. 
11 Go in. 13 Deter¬ 
mine. 14 Rapid. 

16 Whole. 20 Handel's 
best known oratorio. 

22 Eminent. 25 Spear. 
26 Readable. 27 Large 
monkey. 28 Totters. 
29 Fit of temper. 

DOWN: 1 Not 
distinct. 2 Smallest. 
3 Expressed. 4 Toler¬ 
ate. 5 Banners . 

6 Insignia of royalty. 

7 Crop. 12 Doze. 
14 Alike. 15 Extract. 

17 Nine-sided figure. 
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18 Reminder. 19 Swiss cottage. 
River on which Rome stands. 24 Vision. 


21 Notions. 

Aasivei on page 12 
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SISTERS' 

SUCCESS 

STORY 


Sisters on the job 


ANOTHER NUN 
SCORES 
A HIT ! 

gISTER FRANCES CABRINI 
is “on the ball,” as any 
of the under-11 soccer team at 
St Joseph’s School, Bradford, 
well know. 

During the past three years 
she coached the team so 
successfully that the Bradford 
Schools’ Football Association 
have presented her with their 
badge. 

Sister Frances, who is leaving 
to teach at an all-girls school in 
Buenos Aires, says: “ I shall 
miss the boys and their football. 
When I started coaching them, 
they were a little sceptical, but 
when they saw I’d got the hang 
of the game, they seemed to 
respect me.” 


J\)R most girls the word ladder 
immediately makes them 
check their stockings, but for 
the window-cleaning Turnbull 
sisters of Ashington, Northum¬ 
berland, it means their stock-in- 
trade. Shown hard at work in 
this photograph are 20-year-old 
Dorothy and 16 -year-old Mavis. 

Theirs is a family concern and, 
when their father became ill last 
year, Dorothy decided to take 
over his work rather than allow 
the business to fail. Since then. 
Mavis has joined her in this rather 
unusual job for girls. They both 
enjoy the work, and the only time 
they have any doubts about it is 
during really cold weather. 

Although they couldn’t cope 
with all the customers and had to 
cut down the numbers of windows 
to be cleaned, they still manage 
to make quite a good living. At 
the weekends their 15-year-old 
brother, Derek, collects the money 
for the work they've done during 
the week, although Dad still 
handles the financial side of 
things. 



QUEEN 

OF 

1964 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiSISTERSiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



allllllllllllllllllllllillllllll!lllllll!lilllllllllllll!l!llllllltll|||||||||||||||||l= 


IT promises to be an exciting 
* year for pretty Josephine 
Pritchard, of Rotherham, York¬ 
shire, for she has been chosen as 
the 1964 Teen Queen from an 
original entry of 11,000 teenagers ! 

All the entrants were picked for 
personality and good looks. All 
were “ordinary ” teenagers—hair¬ 
dressers, clerks, secretaries, typists 
—and all were hoping to win the 
title. First prize: £200 in cash, 
a week’s holiday in Spain, and the 
chance to appear in the new 
Samuel Bronston film, “Night- 
runners of Bengal,” as well as the 
coveted title, Teen Queen. 

Good luck. Jnseohine ! 


HAYLEY IS AS 
POPULAR 
AS EVER ! 

JJlonde Hayley Mills, 17-year- 
old film-star daughter of 
stage and screen star John Mills, 
is the leading lady in the film 
popularity poll—for the third 
year in succession ! 

Hayley is so popular that extra 
staff have been employed to cope 
with her 7,500 fan letters every 
month! 





Number 2 in our 
new series of 
articles about the 
top pop stars. This 
week : a special 
study of Paul 
McCartney 



ANOTHER of the four famous noise-boys is 
Beatle PAUL McCARTNEY, bass guitarist 
and singer. He is also the other half of the success¬ 
ful McCartney-Lennon song-writing team whose 
smash-hits net them a modest fortune, apart 
from their Group performances. At 22 his large, 
shining eyes and cherub face give him the innocent 
expression of a young boy. But, behind' this 
youthful look, Paul's reflective, serious nature 
gained him five passes in GCE, with English 


Literature at Advanced Level. He also speaks 
German and Spanish. His Dad (who had a Jazz 
Band in the '20s and now has to stand a lot of 
leg-pulling about the “ oldies ” he played on the 
piano) taught Paul to play trumpet and guitar. 

His likes ? Music, TV, cars, travel, and girls 
who make intelligent conversation. Dislikes? 
Shaving, and dishonesty. His aim ? To make 
the kind of money that spells security. 

Next week : Ringo Starr 
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HOW WE RUN 
OHJK. COOTJTIW 


THE QUEEN Eft POLITICS 


YlfE saw last week that the Queen, 
’’ State, reigns but does not rule. 


as the official Head 


of 



Every law must be agreed upon 
by the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords, and while in 
their hands it is known as a Bill. 
But it then has to be sent to the 
Queen for her formal agreement. 
After that, the Bill becomes an 
Act of Parliament. 

The Queen always gives her 
approval to a Bill, and this 
approval is known as the Royal 
Assent. 

Nowadays she doesn’t do this 
herself. (The last time & monarch 
did so was in 1854.) Today three 
or more Lords Commissioners are 
appointed to act for her. They 
sit in their robes in front of the 


Opening Parliament is one 
of the Queen's duties 

throne in the House of Lords, and 
the members of the House of 
Commons attend if they wish. The 
name of the Bill is read out by 
the Clerk of the Crown, and the 
Royal Assent is given by the Clerk 
of Parliaments. The words used 
are La Reyne le veult (old French 
for "The Queen wishes it”). 

The Queen could refuse to give 
her assent, but no monarch has 
done so since Queen Anne in 
1707. The words used would 
then be La Reyne s'avisera, which 
means "The Queen will consider 
it.” 


She officially declares war, 
makes peace and conducts 
relations with foreign countries— 
although again her ministers 
advise her. 

She is Head of the Established 
Church (the Church of England) 
and is Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces. 

She does many other things too 
—the list is almost endless. But, 
most important of all. she 
appoints her Prime Minister. 

In most cases this is no problem, 
because after a General Election 
she appoints the leader of the 
party with most seats in the House 
of Commons as Prime Minister. 
But there have been times when 
the Prime Minister has resigned 
and there has been no Deputy to 
succeed him. 

In such cases the monarch has 
to choose the new Prime Minister, 
as was the case when Mr. 
Macmillan resigned. The Queen 
chose Lord Home (as he was then) 
to be Prime Minister; but in this 
case, too, her decision was only 
taken after consultation with lead¬ 
ing members of the Government. 


Next week : 

PEERS OF THE 
REALM 

_ 


TOSSES 3LOOSS 
AT £C£kT'0’R,3E 

WHEW IS A HAWK WOT A HAWK? 



'T'HIS is not some kind of comic riddle. The title suggested 
* itself when my young friend Paddy wrote to me after he 
had read something about the ancient art of Falconry. He 
had come across references to falcons and also to hawks, and 
he asked me to sort them out for him. 


1 suppose one could say that 
all falcons are hawks in a general 
sense, but that all hawks are not 
falcons. 

Without going into details of 
scientific classification, one can 
state that true falcons are “long¬ 
winged" hawks. The noble 
Peregrine is a fine example, and 
so are the little Merlin and the 
commoner Kestrel. The "short¬ 
winged" hawks arc those such as 
the Sparrow-hawk—now, alas. 

-by- 

j Maxwell Knight 

becoming rare—and the Goshawk 
(not a British bird). 

Peregrine falcons hunt their 
prey by Hying higher and higher 
in order to get above the birds 
which they are out to capture. 
Kestrels hover in the air so that 
they can survey a wide area of 
ground where voles and mice, on 
which they largely feed, arc to be 
found. 

All these birds of prey have the 





The merlin is a small falcon 

most wonderful eyesight, as you 
may well understand when you 
realise that a peregrine can close 
i:s wines and stoop (dive down) 


at a speed of not far off a 
hundred miles an hour to make a 
kill. A kestrel may be up as high 
as 150 feet or more, and yet it 
can spot a vole beneath it. and 
drop on to it successfully more 
often than not. 

The short-w'inged hawks are 
dashing hunters and rely on 
sudden attacks over fairly short 
distances. The sparrow-hawk 
feeds chiefly on smallish birds, 
while the goshawk is a great 
rabbiter. 

Acrobatic Hobby 

Contrary to what many people 
think, falcons and other hawks 
and eagles catch their victims in 
their talons. They do not seize 
them in their beaks, powerful 
though these are. 

The Hobby, a migrant falcon, is 
one of the swiftest flyers, and the 
most acrobatic bird of prey. It 
feeds to a great extent on large 
insects such as beetles and 
dragonflies. And it is also known 
to be able to catch swifts in full 
flight—and they are among the 
fastest of all flying creatures. 

To watch any species of hawk 
hunting is an education in perfec¬ 
tion of sight and wing-control. 
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Sir John Hunt, President of the NAYC, with some of the party 
which trekked through the Pindus Mountains, in Greece, in 1963 



One of the camp sites set up on the expedition to Greenland in 
I960, which was also under the leadership of Sir John Hunt 



Coffee bar : a general view 
of the Grove Club, opened 
in Portsmouth, 1963 


An archery group. Archery 
is just one of many sports 
which club members enjoy 
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yews In Pictures 


THESE 


CLUBS 


ME 


FUN! 


Having fun ! Young 
people jiving at a b 
Youth Club in Wales 



Finalists in the NAYC dressmaking and modelling contest held in London 
in 1963. The girls are modelling the clothes they made for the competition 


QVER 200,000 boys and girls are taking big advantage of NAYC—and that 
stands for the National Association of Youth Clubs. 



There are now nearly 2,500 of these clubs up and down the country, and in 
them over 400 different activities and hobbies are provided for in the evenings, 
at weekends, and during the holidays. 

This means the chance to carry on with something you liked at school or to 
learn something quite new. For instance, at holiday and weekend courses you 
can improve your tennis, swimming, archery, fencing, canoeing, foot ball, 
sailing or riding. Tou can also learn more about music or art, drama or 
design, home-making or personal grooming, photography or film-making. 

You can have a grand time at camp, learning how to live under canvas. 

The last-mentioned activities are carried on at Holiday Houses in 
Hampshire, South Wales and Argyllshire, and at a camp on the Norfolk 
Broads. But there’s also a holiday house in the heart of London, with visits 
to theatres, ballet, exhibitions, fashion houses, jazz clubs, art galleries, and 
museums. 


This attractive room at Portsmouth’s Grove Club is specially for girl mem¬ 
bers. Here are held make-up and hairdressing demonstrations, and so on 


Every club has its own Members’ Committee, and here you can get 
experience in public speaking and organising. You can also learn how to 
discuss current affairs and practise getting on with people. 

NAYC can help you enjoy your leisure in lots of ways. So, if you don’t 
belong to a club already, why not join one and see what it’s like ? 



To find your nearest club you can either ask at school or write to : 
National Association of Youth Clubs, 30 Devonshire Street, London, W.l. 


Canoe-building and motor-bike 
maintenance are among the 
other activities at the Grove Club 


These members are helping to 
build the coffee bar which is 
seen in the bottom left picture 
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GREAT NEWS FOR EVERY READER OF CN! 

Children’s 

Book Club 

121 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2' 

A FIRST-RATE BOOK BY A FAVOURITE 
AUTHOR EVERY MONTH FOR 

ONLY 4 / - 


This Best-selling Record of 

THE BEATLES 

Ftcc! 

If you join the Children’s Book Club and 
enclose a 30s. six-months’ subscription, 
you will receive absolutely free THE 
BEATLES’ best-selling EP Record 
“TWIST AND SHOUT.” This great 
record includes these four exciting num¬ 
bers—Twist and Shout ; A Taste of 
Honey ; Do You Want to Know a Secret ; 
There’s a Place. 


Look At These 
Great Titles! 

Recent and forthcoming 
selections—at only 4s. to 
Members—include: 

NO MEDALS FOR GUY 

by Lorna Hill 

published at 10s. 6d. 

NOT SCARLET BUT GOLD 

by Malcolm Saville 

published at 10s. 6d. 

THE LONG WINTER 

by Laura Ingalls Wilder 

published at 15s. 

THE H00DV/INKERS 

by Monica Edwards 

published at 12s. 6d. 

BIGGLES SETS A TRAP 

by Capt. W. E. Johns 

published at 8s. 6d. 


When you enrol in the Children’s Book Club you join thousands of girls 
and boys (all over the world) who enjoy the thrill of receiving each 
month, by post, a grand book by a favourite author. And you, too, will 
get them for only 4s. each, instead of the normal price of 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
or 12s. 6d. ! These splendid, full-length Club editions—clearly printed 
—well bound —usually illustrated —are books you will be thrilled to read 
—proud to call your own. Members everywhere are 
amazed at the quality, variety and value of these 
“junior best-sellers.” There is no membership fee— 
the only cost to you is the special low privilege 
price of the books ! Parents, teachers and, most 
important, boys and girls themselves, all praise 
the Children’s Book Club’s selections. Now is 
the time to join ! 

GAFTS TOO, AFTER YOU JOIN! 

Each member receives a free Club badge and 
free monthly magazine (which contains many 
competitions with loads of prizes). There 
are also free gifts (foreign stamps, books, 
pens, etc.) for you when you enrol friends 
in the Club. Without a doubt, no other 
Club offers its members such splendid gifts ! 



JUST READ WHAT OTHER MEMBERS 
ARE SAYING: 

“ It is a pleasure to receive a new book every month” 
—Ericka J. Lorbert, Cradley Heath, Staffs. 

“ I have been a member for four years and have 
not had one book that I did not like. Thank you ”— 
Neil Taylor, Shrewsbury, Salop. 


********** FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY ******** 

To the Children’s Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

1 wish to join the Children’s Book Club and agree to purchase the selected book issued each 
month to members at a cost of 4/- (postage 1 /-)- I agree to continue my membership for a 
minimum of six months, after which I may cancel when I like. 

Child. News/Jan. 64 

j | * I will pay for selections on receipt. 

Or if you wish to save time, postage and postal-order 
costs you may send a six-months’ subscription of 30s. 


□ 


I enclose 30s. PLEASE SEND MY FREE RECORD OF THE BEATLES 
* Place y/ in the space on left, as required. 


Name.. 

(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


“ / was very thrilled to receive the prize and I enjoyed 
reading The Long Winter.” —Sheila Hammond, Chelms¬ 
ford, Essex. 


Address 


Parent’s Signature 


Overseas enrolments must be accompanied by an advance subscription. Canada and 
USA—six months 15, twelve months $10. Elsewhere, prices as inland—except S. Africa, 
Australia, N. Zealand (rates on application). 
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Jove, Father of the Gods, arranged for the Greeks and Trojans to get to grips again after the 
nine-year stalemate in the Siege of Troy. Just as battle was about to recommence. King 
Menelaus saw the Trojan warrior, Paris—the man who stole his wife, Helen, and so caused the 
war between the Greeks and the Trojans. Immediately, Menelaus proposed a truce while he and 
Paris fought a duel. The winner was to have Helen and all her possessions. Menelaus was 
about to strike the mortal blow when the Goddess Venus spirited Paris away . . . 


Part 5 



I. Despite the disappearance of Paris at this point, Menelaus had won. 
The contest was decided in favour of the Greeks. But the Gods could 
not decide whether to allow the war to continue or to stop it. Juno 
hated the Trojans and begged Jove to send Minerva to Earth to urge the 
Trojans to break the honourable peace Menelaus had won for the 
Greeks by his duel with Paris. The Gods argued before Jove agreed. 


2. Quickly Minerva 
disguised herself as 
a Trojan soldier 
named Laodocus 
and moved among 
the Trojan ranks 
until she stopped 
beside a warrior 
named Pandarus. 
At once she per¬ 
suasively suggested 
it was up to him 
to take the initia¬ 
tive. He must not 
allow the Trojans 
to yield. It would 
bring dishonour. 
She urged him to 
shoot an arrow at 
Menelaus, who had 
won a just peace 
for the Greeks. 



4. Full of rage and grief, Agamemnon and several other Greek warriors 
rushed to Menelaus’s side, and were reassured to find his injury was not serious. 
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(Please tell your parents about this special offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE (DEPT. C LANCING, 


I——"— 1 —"“CUT-OUT" '-"J 

j FREE! 

10 AUSTRALIA □ 

8 FLOWERS □ | 

50 COMMONWEALTH □ | 

8 FRENCH COLONIES □ J 

j 50 WHOLE WORLD □ 3 

i Send 4id. postage plus your name and 6 
I address and Just put a cross by the gilt <2 
J you would like and It will be sent ABSO- H 
J LUTELY FREE OF CHARGE together 
| with our Approvals. (Sets and singles.) 

J Only ONE FREE GIFT PER PERSON. 

| But additional items can be purchased 
i at 8d. each, or 2/6 the lot. (U.K. only.) 

I Please tell your Parents. 

| DIANA KING (C.N.35) 

J 18a CHURCH STREET. 

I WALTON-ON-THAMES. SURREY 


-FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4Jd. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER IN) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to ail 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN 36) 

I 53 Newlyn Way , P ar kston e, Poole, Do rset 


in TRANSPORT, FREE to every- 
IU one ordering one of these 


PACKETS 


10 cliff. 

25 cliff 


50 diff. 

Afghan. 4/6 

Columbia 1/6 

Bolivia 

5/- 

(cat. 13/4) 

Cyprus 

4/6 

French C. 1/9 

Formosa 1/6 

Malta 

3/- 

Persia 

2/6 

Liberia 1/9 

Monaco 

3/- 

Q.E.II 

2/- 

S. Arabia 1/9 

Siam 

1/9 

S. Africa 2/9 

Zanzibar 2/6 

Sudan 

4/6 

Turkey 

2/- 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battatampi (H), 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon. Surrey 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 

List 6d. stamps. Book—‘The Young 
Chemists’ 9/6 post free. 
MICROSCOPES from £4.16.4 — List 6d. 
stamps. 

RADIO AND ELECTRONICS — Note on 
Transistors and Lists— 1/- stamps. 

M. E. SUPPLIES (N) 

8 GRANVILLE STREET. SHEFFIELD 2 


25 FREE STAMPS 

T HE WHOLE WORLD. ALL DIFFERENT 

Absolutely free to introduce stamps on 
approval. If you are under 16 please tell 
your parents you are writing. 

Ill UmCMi 11 MOSSBURN AVENUE. 
IT. WllOUfl BALLOCH, DUNBARTONSHIRE 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FRFF T h's Scarce CEYLON 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Pleose tell your parents 

E.W.H. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON W.C.1 



FREE! 


Eveiylliing tor Ihe Stamp Collector 

ABSOLUTELY FREE including 

★STAMP SPOTTER 

★ 70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

★PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
★STAMP ALBUM 
★TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
★PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

★ MAGNIFYING GLASS 

Just send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals wilt 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP^CQ.; LTD. 


(B.54), BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 



v STAMP,; COLLECTORS 1 



WILD LIFE STAMP-EDE 


Super collection of over 20 stamps. Tigers, 
Elephant . . . all kinds from Alligators to 
Zebras. 

Free to those who send a 3d. stamp and ask 
to see my latest Stamp booklets on 14 days’ 
approval. Please tell your parents. 

OLD BADGER (C3), Badger's Town House, 
Oxford Road, Worthing, Sussex 


SUNDAY MIRROR 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN'S ART 1964 

Children’s pictures, sculpture, craft- 
work, pottery and applied pattern. 

Entries are invited for the seventeenth 
annual exhibition to be held in 
London in September. 

All children aged between 5 and 16 may 
enter. Write now for leaflet to : 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART (LEAFLET A), 

Sunday Mirror, 

Holborn Circus, London, E.C.l. 

Closing date for entries: 6th MARCH, 1964 

Advisory Committee : 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Gordon Archibald Miss Marion E. 
DufReld, Mr. Tom Hudson, Victor Pasmore, Mr. R. R. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Frank Tuckett. 
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WORLD OF 

THREE NEW SERIES FOR BRITAIN 



Britain is to have three series of commemorative stamps 
during 1964. The first will be .issued on 23rd April as part 
of the celebrations for the 400th anniversary of the birth of 
William Shakespeare. 


The values of this Shakes¬ 
pearean series will be 3d., 6d„ 
Is. 3d., Is. 6d., and 2s. 6d. At the 
same time two special pictorial 
air-letter sheets, or aerogrammes, 
will be issued by the GPO. Their 
designs will also pay tribute to 
William Shakespeare. 

On 1st July a series of four 
stamps—2fd., 4d., 8d., and Is. 6d. 
—will be issued to mark the 
20th Internationa! Congress of 
Geography. This is to be held 
in London during July. 

The third commemorative series 
will be issued on Sth August and 
will comprise four stamps—3d.,6d., 


by C. W. Hill 


9d., and Is. 3d. These will mark 
the 10th International Botanical 
Congress, to be held in Edinburgh 
during August. 

Details of the designs and 
colours of all these new stamps 
will be announced later in the 
year. 

The first commemorative stamps 
to be issued during 1964 by 
the United Nations are two values 
to honour IMCO, the Inter¬ 
governmental Maritime Consulta- 
nimtat (mnium nmcimur 



tive Organisation. Its purpose is 
to encourage international co¬ 
operation on all matters affecting 
the world's merchant ships. 

The safety of ships’ passengers 
and the prevention of pollution 
of the seas by oil fuel are among 
the many problems which IMCO 
is working on. 

One of the new stamps, pictured 
below left, shows two merchant 
ships and the IMCO emblem. 



Jn the Japanese calendar, each 
year is given the name of an 
animal. 1962 was the Year of the 
Tiger, for instance, and 1963 was 
the Year of the Hare. This year, 
1964, is the Year of the Dragon, 
and a special 5-yen stamp has 
been issued to mark its opening. 
The design, pictured above, shows 
two toy dragons in green, pink, 
gold, and dark blue. 

Another recent stamp from 
Japan is the 100-yen. Intended 
chiefly for airmail letters, it shows 
three Japanese cranes in flight. 



\\Tild birds are also featured on 
two charity stamps from 
Argentina. Each stamp has a 
small premium above its face 
value for postage, and money 
raised by sales of the stamps will 
be given to help poor and invalid 
children. 

The 4 plus 2 pesos value, seen 
below, shows the churrinche, a 
member of the firecrest family. 
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PICK PUZZLE 


THE NAME’S 
THE SAME 

What vehicle suggests an 
English county ? 

What geographical book 
suggests an African mountain 
range ? 

What type of footwear 
suggests the capital of New 
Zealand ? 

What mythological charac¬ 
ter—he appears in the Iliad 
—suggests a European 
capital ? 


FIVE DOGS 
NEEDED HERE 

The word DOC is contained in 
each of the answers to the clues 
below. 

Turned-down corner of a page 
Aerial battle 

One who prevents others using 
what is useless to himself 
Member of the shark family 
Sirius, the brightest star 



FIND THE 
EXPLORER! 


Solve the clues correctly, and you 
will find that the initial letters, 
wheh rearranged, form the name 
of a famous Elizabethan Explorer. 


FORMING 

FLOWERS 

Begin at the top line and work 
downwards, taking one letter from 
each line, to form the names of 
four well-known flowers. 

P A P J 
E R O N 
I E N T 
QUMM 
O U N U 
I L N I 
A L A E 

JOHN AND JEAN 

John and Jean together have 
130 stamps. John has 38 more 
than Jean. How many stamps has 
John ? 

ODD ONE OUT 

One of the animals below is out 
of place among its companions 
Which—and why ? 

Rhinoceros, zebra, antelope, 
buffalo, goat. 


Answers to puzzles are on page 12 
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C N fiction VVHEN YOU ARE SEARCHING for gold, you never can tell 

w r„„ be smiling, and in Hangtown 

■m-oiiA tha.t might be a bad sign. 

F"-i': VA"1 When they reached the Empire 
“ t.'Pd Hotel, the porch loungers gazed 
at them in a kind of awe. A mutter 
of voices arose. 

“Knocked that outlaw seventeen 
feet.” 

“Up hill.” 

“Nineteen feet—the way it was 
told to me.” 

“Nineteen feet and eleven 
inches. They measured it.” 

Praiseworthy stopped in the 
doorway. He looked at Jack, who 
broke into a muddy smile as if 
they had been saved from the limb 
of a tree. And then the butler 
turned, peering at the whiskered 
faces grinning in the yellow light 
from the hotel. 



Pitch-pine Billy, the man who had shot and shouted at Praise¬ 
worthy and Jack when they had first arrived at the gold field, has 
made amends By showing them how to pan for gold. Since he had 
ruined one of their washpans (by holing it with a bullet) he is now 
using Praiseworthy’s prize possession—his umbrella! Horrified 
at first. Praiseworthy now stands watching, fascinated by the 
friendly miner’s methods . . . 


And the more he thought about 
it, the more it pleased him. 


S OON the coal-oil 
Hangtown could 


8. Bullwhip ! 

P itch-pine billy began to 
twirl the umbrella by the 
handle. He dunked it in the stream 

and twirled some more. “Why, 
I’ve panned for gold in a pocket 
handkerchief, ” he laughed. 

Finally he fingered out the rocks 
and after another moment returned 
the umbrella to Praiseworthy. 
“Best gold pan along the river,” 
he grinned. “I might buy me one 
of these myself.” 

The mud was gone. In its place 
along the black fabric of the 
umbrella lay a bright dusting of 
gold and spangles. 

Praiseworthy crimped an eye 
and smiled at the hospitable 
miner. 

“I think I can get the hang of 
it,” he said. 

All through the afternoon Jack 
could be seen panning and taking 
a sip of cold coffee, and Praise¬ 
worthy cut an elegant figure 
plunging a muddy umbrella in the 
stream. 

Finally Jack, to his relief, came 
to the end of the coffee. 

“Yes sir, first-rate coffee, Pitch- 
pine Billy,” he said. “ First-rate.” 

“Glad you liked it, Jamoka 
Jack,” answered the miner, with a 
bushy-faced grin. 

C AMPFIRES along the river lit 
their way back to town. 
Carrying their shoes, the two 
partners were stuffed full of sow- 
belly-and-beans, and between them 
they were richer by a thimbleful 
of gold. Jack’s feet ached from 
hours in the ice-cold mountain 
stream, but he was too elated to 
care. 

His face was dirty and his 
clothes were dirtier. Praiseworthy’s 
white shirt was splattered with 
mud. His umbrella was in tatters. 

“First thing tomorrow,” he said, 
“we’ll purchase boots.” 

“If we had a tent like Pitch-pine 
Billy,” Jack said, “we wouldn’t 
have to sleep in that old hotel. We 
could stay right on our claim.” 
“We don’t have a claim.” 

“But we’ll get one, won’t we?” 
“Absolutely.” 

“And a tent?” 

“Why not?” 

“And a mule? He said we’d 
need a mule or a burro to go 
prospecting.” 

“A mountain canary, for sure,” 
said Praiseworthy. 

Jack tried to keep in step with 
his partner’s long stride. 

“Pitch-pine Billy thinks you’re 
my father.” 

“I heard him.” 

“I don’t mind.” 

Praiseworthy pulled at his ear. 
“When he gets an idea fixed in 
his head, he refuses to have it 
removed. But he meant no 
offence.” 

“None at all,” said Jack, look¬ 
ing up. 

He liked Praiseworthy. He liked 
him especially as they swung along 
together, both barefoot and one as 


mud-splattered as the other. 
Partners were the next best thing 
to being related, he thought. 
Better, maybe. A partner didn’t 
take a hairbrush to you—even 
when you needed it. But there 
were times when he wished he had 
a father, hairbrush and all. 

F OR days, since the discovery 
of Aunt Arabella’s picture in 
Praiseworthy’s carpetbag, Jack had 
wondered about it. Now the 
questions just tumbled out. 

“Does Aunt Arabella know 
you’ve got her picture along?” 

Praiseworthy shifted the pick to 
his other shoulder. 

“Yes, yes, the picture,” he said 
quietly. “I’d been meaning to 
give it to you. I’ve no right to 
it. No right at all.” 

“It’s only a picture. You keep 
it.” Jack shifted the shovel to 
his other shoulder. “Why doesn’t 
Aunt Arabella have a 
husband?” 

“What?” 

“I mean, she’s 
beautiful, isn’t she?” 

Praiseworthy 
seemed positively 
embarrassed. 

“ Now see here. 

Master Jack-” 

“ Jamoka Jack. 

Constance says Aunt 
Arabella was in love 
once, but he died, 
and women like that 
never get over it. 

They just get to be 
old maids.” 

“Miss Constance 
should be spanked,” 

Praiseworthy replied 
shortly. And then he 
changed the subject. 

“First thing in the 
morning I must see 
about getting my gold 
pan mended.” 

“I’ll bet Aunt 
Arabella would marry 
you, if you asked.” 

Praisewor t hy 
stopped as if struck, 
and then he began to 
laugh. 

“Nonsense, Master 
Jack,” he said. “Stuff 
and nonsense. A 
woman like Miss 
Arabella marries a 
gentleman—not a 
butler. It simply isn’t 
done. Why, your dear 
aunt would be 
laughed out of 
Boston! Now let’s 
hear no more of these 
fancies of yours. 

Come along.” 

They resumed their 
stride and Jack said 
no more. But Praise¬ 
worthy wasn’t fooling 
him. No, sir. Praise¬ 
worthy hadn’t carried 
off Aunt Arabella’s picture—he 
would never do a thing like that. 
No, sir. Not Praiseworthy. 

Aunt Arabella had given him the 
picture. Jack thought. Yes, sir. 


lights of 
be seen 
through the trees. Praiseworthy 
stopped to put on his shoes, but 
Jack just carried his. 

As they came along the street, 
the men who sat-and-whittled 
stopped whittling. The standing- 
and-talking men stopped talking. 
And the coming-and-going men 
stopped coming and going. 

Jack had a sudden feeling that 
everyone was staring at them. 
What was wrong? Didn’t they have 
their heads on straight? 

And then a voice said, “There 
he is.” 

“That’s him, all right.” 

Praiseworthy and Jack kept 
walking. They passed the assay 
office and the Cheap John auction 
store and the general merchandise. 
A cold feeling was creeping along 
Jack’s neck. 

“Maybe they’re looking for 
somebody to hang,” he whispered. 

“ Unlikely—at this time of 
night,” said Praiseworthy. But he 
was concerned. The men seemed 


A MINER shifted the lump of 
chewing tobacco in his mouth 
and said, “Stranger, you must have 
a fightin’ arm like the butt end of 
a bullwhip. Pleased to have you 
in our town.” 

“Pleased to be here,” Praise- 


by 


Sid Fleischman 

worthy said, lowering the pick 
from his shoulder. “But not under 
false colours. Gentlemen, allow 
me to explain--” 

“Hey, Bullwhip, where you and 
the young ’un from?” 

“Boston, sir. Gentlemen, you 
appear to have a grossly exag¬ 
gerated account of what hap¬ 
pened- 

“Well, did you knock that road 



i feeling that 
everyone was 
staringatthem. 


11 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN ' 

agent up hill or not?” 

“Yes, but-” 

The miners began to chuckle. 
They had taken an immediate 
fancy to Praiseworthy, and one by 
one they picked up the nickname. 

“How long you stayin’, Bull¬ 
whip?” 

Praiseworthy shouldered the 
pick. He gave up trying to explain. 
It seemed to him that every man 
in the diggings became hard of 
hearing when he wanted to, and 
he’d had enough of that for one 
day. If they preferred a tall tale 
to the facts, let them have it. 

“Bullwhip. you was there. 
Exactly how far was it?” 

“Gents,” he said, “from where 
I was standing—it looked twenty- 
three feet at least.” 

A miner swallowed his cud of 
tobacco. “O be joyful,” he 
spluttered. 

“Come along, Jamoka Jack,” 
said Praiseworthy, turning into the 
hotel. 

Jack felt a brand new smile 
teach across his face. 

“Yes, sir—Bullwhip,” he said. 

IN the days that followed. 
Praiseworthy’s reputation 
spread. He was pointed out as 

someone of consequence, and Jack 
basked in reflected glory. The 
truth of the matter was that 
Praiseworthy himself began to 
enjoy his notoriety. 

Jack collected four tin cans 
against the day when they would 
stake their claim. They bought a 
dust-stained canvas tent at the 
Cheap John auction and pitched it 
beside Pitch-pine Billy's tent. All 
they lacked to go prospecting was 
a burro and a grubstake of beans, 
bacon, flour and coffee. 

Slowly, day by day. Praiseworthy 
and Jack added to their grubstake. 
They had blankets, a dozen 
candles and a coffee pot. One 
noon Jack pulled up a tuft of grass 
and a glint of light from the roots 
made him gasp. A nugget. And 
then his yell carried from one end 
of the ravine to the other. 

“A nugget]" 

Praiseworthy dropped his gold 
pan and Pitch-pine Billy squinted. 
Jimmie-from-Town. who wore a 
moustache twisted into sharp 
points, came running over, and 
Buffalo John awoke from a sound 
sleep. 

¥>UFFALO JOHN pulled the 
bandana off his head and 
polished the nugget. The miners 
passed it around, holding it up to 
the sun to watch it shine, and 
from that moment on it became 
known as Jamoka Jack’s 
Nugget. 

That night Praiseworthy and 
Jack and Pitch-pine Billy went to 
town for supper. There was a 
letter waiting at the hotel from 
Dr. Buckbec. It was written in a 
shaky hand. 

My dear friends, your letter 
finds me weakened hy the 
yellow fever from Panama 
and I can hardy hold this pen 
steady. Curse that Higgins 
fellow and the gang of highway¬ 
men you write of! Since 1 
cannot leave my bed. please act 
as my agents in the matter. If 
you are able to recover my map, 
I will make you partners in the 
mine — -fifty-fifty. Act quickly, 
before all is lost. 

Praiseworthy finished reading 
the letter and folded it thought¬ 
fully. 

“A generous enough offer,” he 
said to Jack. 

Half interest in a gold mine! 
Jack’s yellow eyebrows lifted. 

To be continued 

© Sid Fleischman, 1963 
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The fine new Ice Stadium built for the Winter Olympic Games at Innsbruck 
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'THE IXth Winter Olympic Games open at Innsbruck, 
Austria, on Wednesday of next week (29th January), 
when 32 nations will be represented. The sports concerned 
are: Alpine and Nordic ski-ing; bobsleighing; ice hockey; 
skating; and tobogganing. 

The Games will end on Sunday, 9th February. 


Britain has entered teams in all 
the events except ice hockey, but 
the chances of winning any of 
them cannot be rated very high. 

Only in figure-skating can there 
be hopes of some success. Sally- 
Anne Stapleford (British cham¬ 
pion), Diana Clifton-Peach, and 
Carol Warner are all capable of 
performances which could earn a 
medal. But it seems that there is 
no skater in the world in the same 
class as Sjoujke Dijkstra, the 
wonderful Dutch girl. World and 
European champion, she seems 
certain to achieve her ambition 
—the Olympic title, which she 
only just failed to get in the 1960 
Games, at Squaw' Valley, 
California. 

Strong Opposition 

Britain’s new men’s champion, 
Hywel Evans, is a vastly-improved 
skater, and can be relied upon to 
give a first-class performance. The 
opposition, however, is particu¬ 
larly strong, and it includes two 
Americans who could well beat 
the best in Europe. They are 
T. Litz and S. E. Allen, who is 
only 14. But the Olympic 
champion will most likely be A. 
Calmat of France (second in 
1960) or M. Schnelldorfer of West 
Germany, a powerfully-built 
skater who stands over six feet. 

Youth is to the fore in Britain’s 
ski-ing teams; the men’s side is 
the youngest ever to represent the 
country. Youngest of the six-man 
team is C. de Westenholz, who is 
18, while the oldest is C. Palmer- 
Tomkinson, a 23-year-old who has 
been a member of the British 


team for the past three years. 
Youngest in the women’s team is 
17-year-old Giana Hathorn. 
Among those with her are the 
British champion, 22-year-old 
Anna Asheshov, and Jane Gissing 
(20), who lives in Switzerland. 

One of the countries competing 
is Liechtenstein. This tiny State 
is little more than half the size 
of London and has a population 
of only 13,500 people. Yet it may 
gain a gold medal. Marianne 
Jahn, one of the finest skiers 
Austria has produced, married a 
Liechtenstein man not long ago, 
and took her husband’s nation¬ 
ality. Although Austria still 
wanted Marianne’s services, she 
will ski for her new country. 

With the end of the Games 
there virtually comes the end of 
winter sports. But this will not 
apply to the skaters, for many of 
them will be competing in the 
world championships at Dort¬ 
mund, West Germany, at the end 
of February. 

AT THE TOP 

Jn the new ranking lists of the 
English Table Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation, Diane Rowe retains her 
place as our leading woman 
player. In the men’s section, 
Chester Barnes moves up from 
third to top position. 

One of the two newcomers to 
the men’s list is Brian Wright of 
Middlesex, who has had a 
remarkable rise. Unranked in the 
ETTA’s previous list (in Septem¬ 
ber), Brian now holds joint second 
place with Ian Harrison. 
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Everyone over the age of 5 can join in the hostelling game— 
even Mum and Dad. What equipment do you need ? Just a 
cycle, or a rucksack and walking shoes . . . and a Y.H.A. 
membership card. What are the objects of the game ? To get 
out and explore the countryside and to make new friends. 
When can you play ? All the year round, at week-ends and 
holidays. 

The rules are simple and it’s easy to start. Just send the 
coupon for new, free brochure with details of the Youth 
Hostels Association, including map showing positions of 
270 hostels in England and Wales. 


You’ll enjoy the 
hostelling game— 
it’s good fun! 

To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me new, free brochure giving details of 
Y.H.A. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS . 

CN 643 . 


The SIXTH 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 
Entries from now until 6th March 1964. 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to: 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 

Advisory Panel : Sir Herbert Read 

Michael Baldwin Richard Church Marjorie L. Hourd 

Ted Hughes Laurie Lee Kathleen Raine 

“ . . . this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children are capable of 
expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.” 

Herbert Read. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle (P. 4) : ACROSS : 

1 Vulture. 5 Forth. 8 Nil. 
9 Granted. 10 Anger. 11 Enter. 
13 Resolve. 14 Speedy. 16 Intact. 

20 Messiah. 22 Noted. 25 Lance. 

26 Legible. 27 Ape. 28 Reels. 
29 Tantrum. DOWN: 1 Vague. 

2 Least. 3 Uttered. 4 Endure. 
5 Flags. 6 Regalia. 7 Harvest. 
12 Nap. 14 Similar. 15 Essence. 
17 Nonagon. 18 Cue. 19 Chalet. 

21 Ideas. 23 Tiber. 24 Dream. 

(P. 10) : The Name’s The Same : 
Surrey ; Atlas ; Wellington ; 

Paris. Five Dogs Needed Here : 
Dog-ear ; dog-fight ; dog in the 
manger ; dog fish ; the Dog Star. 
Find The Explorer ! Rabbit, harp, 
gondola, Italy, acorn, leopard, 
Equator — RALEIGH. Forming 
Flowers : Petunia ; anemone ; 
primula; jonquil. John And Jean: 84. 
Odd One Out : Zebra, which does 
not have horns. 
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EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 


The educational magazine for the 
older child to make learning 
fun. 28 large pages of superbly 
illustrated features. 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the road 
to Looking and Learning. 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors, Fleetway Publications Ltd., Flcctway House, Farringdon Street. London. E.C.L Editorial Offiees, Fleetway nouse, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.L Subscription Hates: Inland, £1 19s. (id. for 12 months. IDs. 9d. for six months. Abroad, £1 17s. 6d. for 12 months. 18s. 9d. for six months. Sole Agents: Australasia Messrs, 
Gordon A. (hatch, Ltd.; South Africa. Central News Agency, Ltd.; Itliodesias and Nyasaland, Messrs. King-tons, Ltd. 2.3th January, 1061. 










































































